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the train rattled out of Deadwood and on down grade
into a deepening twilight, my grand illusion merged with the
surrounding hills and faded into black discouragement. I was
very unhappy in the conviction I always had been misunderstood,
that I was now deeply wronged. In one respect only was I in
perfect accord with Uncle Ike. Cooley, followed by Blackstone,
had chilled my interest in the law until it was down to absolute
zero. I had been planning to find a gold mine. I had already
been making overtures to an old prospector who promised to take
me out with him when school closed. And now they were sending
me back to Iowa!
I curled up on a seat with my head resting on the valise Aunt
Julia had packed for me, too resentful to examine its contents,
too miserable to think of sleeping. What was the use trying to be
good? When we came back to Chadron I had even quit smoking,
but I'd certainly get me some cigarettes tomorrow. And a plug
of Star, too. To hell with all of them!
Now, if he had only given me a chance to talk matters over.
But they just wanted to get rid of me, so used a little harmless
gossip as an excuse. Therefore nothing I could say would have
done any good. Even if I hadn't made up that story, which was
never intended to be passed around town, they would have found
something else. . . .
Not more than two or three passengers were in the car when
we left Deadwood, but when I awakened next morning nearly
all the seats were occupied. During the night we had passed out
of the mountains and hills patched with scrubby timber. We
were now on the prairie where an occasional naked butte stood
in solitary grandeur, perhaps brooding over the great herds of
antelope and buffalo it had seen fattening on the rich grasslands.
Opposite me were two elderly, dressed-up Indians and a boy about
my size who watched me furtively. Digging into memories of the
previous summer, I found a greeting.
"Wah seecha wah soc?" I ventured.
Startled, the boy grinned, and the men stared at me sus-